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ADDRESSED 
Ee > T0 THE | 


Ws BRITISH. NATION, 


66 


Obſervations and Reflections 


a N 
THE ORIGIN OP - 


JACOBIN PRINCIPLES; 
The, LEADING DISSENTERS P Tics; 
dne NECESSITY of the PRESENT WAR; 


The CAUSES and EFFECTS of the LATE 
BANKRUPTCIES ; ; 


The CONSTITUTION and COMMERCE of un 
COUNTRY, 


| AND ox 
"x „ E R 
ADD RE 8 SE n 
To the Right Honourable WILLIAM PITT, 
- By JASPER WILSON, he | 
— —— — — — þ 


BY A SINCERE FRIEND OF HIS COUNTRY. 


vt mare, quod ſua natura dunqulllum 3 ventorum vi agitari 
atque turbari, fic et pepulum Romanum ſua ſponte eſſe placatum, 
hominum eee, yoces, ut violentiſſimis ,tempeſtatibug 
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| Tax preſent circumſtances of Europe are ſo 
extraordinary, ſo out of the common courſe of 
human calculation, as to aſtoniſh and alarm the 
moſt wiſe and prudent; by ſetting afloat the 


ſelfiſn paſſions and projets of the weak and the 4 
wicked, | 


== The French revolution is, doubtleſs, one of 

dhe moſt violent political convulſions that has 
ever eee the peace of W 1 and from 

B 5 1 
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that violence have been Produced ſuch enofmi- 
ties as never could have been imagin 6 a at's 


nation fo far advanced in fuavity 1. manners, 
andi in noe refinement. | 
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ia human affairs it is ehe more eaſy to 
perceive or imagine cauſes after events, than to 


predict or prophecy events from cauſes. This 


unfortunate ciicumftancè is very humiliating to 


the wiſdom of man; but 1 its natural effect ſhould 
be; to teach him more on 3 and diffidence 


of himſelf; and more reſignation to, and reli- 
ance on, chan Fuperior wildom E WR cannas | 
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The moral and political Fevolutions in ; 


France, may be, perhaps, in "ſome meaſure e e. 
plained, by What has. been falſely and teite 5 


aw 23 4 


TORE denominated ; the 3 255 705 of wle. . 


Authorſhip "2 more than theſe fly years 


paſt has been A hacknied trade, in which eg | 
of all orders and degrees, retail their wit and 
wiſdom, 


1 f cr 
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6 3 5 
m, n the ee of thoſe, great 


deakprs: the bookſellers, for. the laudable pur- 


| poſes of entertaining and inſtructing mankind... 


: With a few exceptions, among ſuperior authors, and, | 


eminent bookſellers, this traffic of the brain has 
been carried on, with very little regard to the 
truth or falſity, the moral or immoral: tendency 
ol any production; but merely as it might 
prove a marketable commodity, in the mental 
circumſtances of the public: or, in more fa- 
ſnhionable Phraſe, es 4⁰ the reef, 7 
nowledge. 0 d ii 25 e 


T he ST of real knowledge, in the moral 
aud political department, moſt certainly has not 
increaſed materially, af at all, ſince our Au- 
guſtan Age in this country; nor even ſince the 


Pagan times of antient Greece and Rome. But 


it muſt be confeſſed, that great talents have 


been long employed with much efficacy, againſt 
the poor remains of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
and againſt tyranny. in Europe, with all che 


force of wit and ridicule; and, in ſome in. 


„ 5 2 = ſtances, 


CIT IT Fon? 


CE ew PEERSTCS 
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ances, rea aſon has exerted; herſelf 8 
gth: — 


dhe eee * abe condition | 
by breaking the bonds of gestion, and by 
ſoftening: the chains of flavery and the moſt 
Intelligent ablolute princes; have ſhewn great 
ſolicitude to confer upon their ſubjects as many 
political advantages as were eee with 
5 l Rn 4 en 


1 0 #9 nk 
But in che malt of this FI ebullicion 
ir ought never to be forgotten by any Britiſh 

ubject, that the eonſtitution and laws of Eng- 

land, the complete liberty and happineſs of 
our-iſland, above that of all other nations upon 
| earth, were the continual theme of all the wits 
and philoſophers of the continent: and the 
greateſt credit chat any of their performances 
could acquire, was to be well received in this 


8 4 . country, 
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eee The very name of Engliſhman was 
reſpectable throughout Europe, and nothing 


: he othe 


N. 55 n . i this refute of the 
_ reflection of ſome of the wiſeſt men 
that ever lived, confirmed by many ſevere ex- 


periments, and defended and maintained by all 
men of true genius, and by all lov ers of juſtice ; 
and humanity. There never exiſted a conſti- 


tution ſo humane and provident, for the diſ- 


1 wel. ö of _ loweſt. erde of | 
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\niÞhe! eee eee of theſe troths 


may, probably, require a more conſiderable 


degree of thought and application than may 
prove convenient or agreeable to ſuch intuitive 
Nateſmen and philoſophers; as ſtart up, like muſh- 


rooms, every day from the fuming hot- beds of 


Auiſtracted reading and confuſed intelligence. 
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-: Subs is the ſort of n. ve knowledge; that, 


| ſeems to be ſo much inſiſted on and admired. | 


by our modern reformers and revolutio ulioniſts. Smat · k 


tering in every thing, knowing nothing ſolidly 
in politics, is the diſtemper that irritates them; 


and preſumption and NO are e the natural 
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Any perſon wolerablywell read in the writings: 


of many of the wits and philoſophers for many 


years paſt, however entertaining and rational they. 
may appear, muſt have obſerved a conſtant ten- 
deney, by their mode of attacking or ridiculing 
ſuperſtition, and of expoſing the defects of the 
European Governments, to produce a contempt 


for all religion, and a ſceptical diſſatisfaction 


with almoſt 8 n oy e 
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ne 


There is a | way. 1 1 follies. A 


and vices; that will deſtroy. a proper ſenſe. of - 


their weakneſs or rurpitude in ourſelves ; and 
there are ways of reaſoning on the imperfec⸗ 
tions of human inſtirutions, char will diſpoſe 


932 8 | 0 


CF 
our minds for to ameliorate their defects, and 
aſſiſt their infirmities, with the care and caution 
of an intelligent practitioner, but to annihilate | 
indiſeriminately | the. bound with the unſound 
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| -"Quacks in all profeſſions are the ſame. They 
are wickedly adventurous and audacious, from 
their want of juſt principles to proceed upon; 
and if they can but i imagine the probability of 
any iſſue to gratify their avarice, or their va- 
nity, they neither feel or care for the miſerable 
| conſequences their deſtructive i ignorance muſt 
often produce, unleſs, perchance,, they ſenſe- 


leſsly draw down destruction on their own July 
devored heads. 228 


e theſe things are only che natural 
e e of the modes that have been pur- 
ſued for the inſtruction and illumination of 
mankind. The ſwarms of crude and indigeſted 
productions, which have ſo long and fo rapidly 
Ronen) from ay preſs in Europe, have 
—— | effected 


1 
effected à general diſregard of all eſftabliſped 
inftitutions5 and the eternal principles of moral 

and political rectitude, have been Tthaken to 
', their foundations, by the moſt flattering and 
ſeducing addreſſes to the paſſions and the vanity 
of mankind. Superſtition ſeems to have been 
àleſtroyed; but ſound” and rational religion is 
alſo deſtroyed with it. The faults of every 
conſtitution and government ſeem to have been 
diſcovered and expoſed, but without helping 
us to ſuch rational means of correction as are 
practicable in exiſting cireumſtances, without 
danger of the greateſt violation of juſtice and 
humanity. It is rgral to vitiated minds to 
dwell on defects and imperfections; but it is 
equally natural, that they ſnould, on that ac- 
count, be as much leſs capable of perceiving 
and enjoying the realities which are in their 
actual poſſeſſion. Ignoranee and "wickedneſs 


are conſtantly prone to deſtructive violence; 
they need only to be e | OT Os 
800 GER n ruin. W RE 
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Our Geilett act has nike from the 
want of ſolid knowledge. Speculative writing 
and publiſhing are become a mere trade; and 
ordinary reading is the idle amuſement of thoſe 
who have ino rational buſineſs to purſue. No- 
body reads for inſtruction, and but few write 
from a diſintereſted affection for truth. Enter- 
tainment is the principle object of readers; 
and profit has long been the general purſuit of 
moſt of the literary tribe; and a proſtitution 


of talents and of truth has been the ſacrifice 
to every prevailing taſte in ſueceſſion. Hence 
our advancement in real knowledge has not been 
great; and our principal eredit, it might be 
eaſily ſhewn, depends more upon What has been 
| purloined from our predeceſſors without ace- 


knowledgment, than from any diſcoveries of 
out own. But we have advanced in ſophiſtry 
to ſuch a degree, as to endanger the ſtability 
and exiſtence of all our earthly e 
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(wo). 
hates of Steals and of truth | i vicious 


and unbounded licentiouſueſs of the preis is be- 
come a fort. of tyranny, Which has nearly 


yy placed truth and falſhood, virtue and vice, 


upon the fame level of uncertainty; without 
che poſſibility of enabling indolent readers ever 
to düngen eicher with any... degree of 
accuracy. This cannot aſſiſt the progre refs. of 

knowledge, but is extremely unfavourable to 
truth; becauſe the weakneſs. and errors of 
men are ſo much more numerous than their 2 


eminent qualities, that it affords an apparently 


well- grounded handle to the diſcontented and . 


and malevolent to keep the public mind. con- 5 


tinually agitated and diſſatisfied. - Beſides, the 


depreciation. of eminent abilities” and virtues | 


is always ſure to meet with a favoutable re- 


tion from the e worblek ang, the envious. | 


$74 5111 


Nothing | hes been more productive of di- 
ſolute manners than the licentiouſneſa of the 
preſs, nor more inimical to truth and modeſt 
merit. Books, like * and operas, have 


fallen 


TEES om 


Cm 

| fallen in ach che Prevailing taſte of che tay, 
| however. frivolous, impertinent, or abſurd. 
The moſt perfect dramatic pieces have long | 
been too powerful, or have required too much 
; attention for the trifling, unregulated, and un- 
| connected education of the numerous fre- 
quenters of the theatres. Nothing will now : 
go down but an incongruous medley of ſong, 
| tragedy, comedy, and farce. And, perhaps, 
the theatres may in ſome meaſure be excuſed, 
if they be conſidered as bound to comply with. 
the public raft, without regard to is fab. 
Bot chere was A time e. they wore $1 
1 more manly aſpect, and were confidered as 
places of /olid_ TR: as well as of Enter, 
| tainment, 5 


The numerous diurnal papers and periodical 
productions produce a horrid waſte of time, 
22 a fort of knowing ignorance in thoſe who 
rruſt much to their information. They keep 

| up a continual warfare of parties with a wan⸗ 
Cc 2 „ ton 


erer 
>. # S<SVESL< 
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ton nn and e radically de- 


ſtructive of every principle of truth, bonour, 
and ſincerity. And ſo much has a practice 


in theſe things been productive of an unfeeling 
|  impudence, that any Zempgrary, ſucceſs in falſity 


and deluſion has acquired a ſort of currency for 
. cleverneſs and wit among, the profligate and 
unprineipled. How. elſe could the moſt aban- 
doned of mankind acquire any _—_—_ of 8 
LEON 


"Thoſe who, are | * "a i 1 Si 


| ; malcontents of the preſent day, will find ſuch 
reflect 88 by no means ſevere when applied to 
| chem. 0 heir Nie nge, the ura. e 


; — 5 carry arg away blindly t to e own. * 
ſtruction, as well as to the creation of the ſame 
ſcenes of miſery and atrocity that diſgrace and 
vilify France, and aſtoniſn and terrify the 
| world; were it not that the Britiſh nation fee! 
100 Sth bly their - Juperiar Selicity not to lyaſe 
var KS IRA ods:3083 blo . the 
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dhe wicked and abſurd Wein es of much ü DE. 
7 \pteſumpruois 1 teachers, iin | 
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The e ridicule of Voltdire, hz W 
oF ai paradoxical vagaries of J. J. Rouſſeau, 
and the blunt illiteracy and ill-founded con- 
fidence of Thomas Paine, and the labours of 
his more inſtructed followers, have exhibited 
their effects in France in colours ſuitable to 
their monſtrous abſurdity ; and their former 
admirers and fautors ſeem to be a little diffi- 
dent of the wiſdom of theſe great apoſtles of 
political rebellion. Though, perhaps, we 
mould be nearer the truth were we to believe 
that their diffidence is rather i in the wiſdom of 
1heir diſciples and executors in France, - For 


| they ſtill fancy, and ſay 7 could dg theſe 
ES Oe: in ul. 


V 3 ii 
But now, however, hey have thought i 


ran change their tone a little, and to 
diſclaim total revolutions,” and have recurred 


to the old cant about 15 emperalte and. moderate ; 
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reforms 5 
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reforms ;" ach Dr. Prieſtly (ir » was thought, 
by the deeply initiated, very im impri zently) ex 
plained in 4 pragmatical letter, addreſſed to 
Mr. Pitt, on tlie rejection of the repeal of 
the Corporation and Teſt Act by the Houſe 
of Commons, in a way favouring very little 
either temper or moderation. In ſhort, 
demands of many other reforms were bold 
and: e and ſignificant of an un- | 


k 


doubted right in all orders of Diſſenters to a 


partition of power in eyery depart 3 Hg, . 
Britiſh conſtitution, though many of them are 


well-known enemies to our limited and judi- 


cious monarchy, and to a church that ſeems 


wonderfully formed to reſtrain and repreſs the 
dangerous en of fanatical adventurers | 
1 ieee 3 * os ; 


1 1. : p39. "0 — 


"i to 2 — fight of wo defini.” 
tions of men, however incongruous or inimi- | 
cal their religion or their politics may be a 


_ to. what is eſtabliſned in any country, to an 


e wan in ae executive pat 5 any 
9 1 
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2 be Grin execution. condi ihe: eo b 
is the only proper means of correcting [fuck 

petulant and malignant diſtempers of the brain, 

and ſuch anarchical invaſions of the eſtablibed 

conſtitutions and laws of every form of go- 

vernment ** bay ever exited, ene or mo- on 


dern. 


1 * theſe wi OR ts: teur e 8 
rience, may begin to be in ſome meaſure too 
apparent to be denied, at leaſt by the prircipal 
part of the Britiſn Nation; which has forced. 
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ic x never - has been, nor ever can be | 


without rendering a nation Ae to endleſs 
diſorders. and pagan 
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from the malcontents very dubious profeſſions. of 


affection for 6ur happy conſtirution, and even 
almoſt a toleration,. of the | monarchical' part of it' 


under certain proper regulations. Such profeſſions, 


| however, are to be conſidered only as a tempo—-ꝛ 
rizing caution and prudence, not at all obliga- 
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tory on a more favourable chang of dream 


BY 


The good work may go on, perhaps to as 


much, or more advantage, through the ſides 
of miniſters, a who have long been conſidered as 
a ſort of butts, to be ſhot at for amuſement; 
or as political game, on which qualified gen- 
tlemen might let off their patriotick wit and 


_ wiſdom with ſome caſual advantage to the ſtate: 


but the raſcally poachers are ſo numerous, and 
are ſo induſtrious in the dark, with their nets, 
ſnares, and traps, as to prove very often highly 
injurious to the Ss an and been 
of the e cn 
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Ons af his litter, * under the name of 
Jaſper Wilſon, Eſquire, has ſpread a treache- 
rous letter before Mr. Pitt, which is found 
worthy of much applauſe and grave obſerva- 


. tion by the malcontents. They find in it a pa- 
latable mixture of jeſuitical inſincerity, or as 
Lord Bacon expreſſes it, "left handed wiſdom, 


whoſe 


390 
whoſe principal objects are, the fomenting of 
diſcontent with the war; to ſhake all confi- 
dence in public and private credit, and (vain- 


effort) to excite a contempt in the nation n for 
| the minifter and the err e e 
It may not be amis to make a few obſerva· 
tions on the Jaudable intentions ef Jo virtuous a i 
3 patriot ; and on the manner in which he in- 
troduces himſelf t. to the miniſter and to che 
public. | 
This writer (ſays he of himſelf) was one of 1 
« the warmeſt of your admirers. The progreſs i 
cer of -time and events has cooled his enthuſiaſm | 
« reſpecting you, but he has not, as is often | | 
i the caſe, turned it into hoſtility. Neither 
rc diſpoſed to offend or flatter, he would deli- i 
"yep his ſentiments with the deference due to þ 


2 Jour extraordinary talents but with the ear- | 
e neſtneſs and folennity, ſuited. to the e 


«© criſis of human affairs.” 5 
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( 18 ) 
Time and events have cooled his enthuſiaſm, 
but have not rendered-him hoſtile, though this 
very letter is ſo hoſtile as to exceed the bounds 
of decency and common ſenſe. He preſerves 


a due deference for Mr. Pitt's extraordinary 

1 talents, but finds his own fo much more ex- 
traordinary, as to feel no difñdence in aſ- 
ſuming 4 difatorial Juperiority, with an of- 
. fefted ſolemnity. not. very well ſuited to our own 
affairs and very unfavourable 't to the f incerity of | 


bis profe effions. 15 


8 es in an impoſing tone (for he always 
rides the great horſe) that our calamities, in 
commerce and manufactures, are great beyond 
example, which calamities are ſo clear as to re- 
quire no proof, and he believes Mr. Pitt will 
admit them as unquęſtionable fads. As it is not 
neceſſary to prove, he therefore affirms, that all 
Europe is in a ſtate of bankruptcy; that Ruſſia, 
Auſtria, Poland, France. and Spain are either 
an, or on the e of it, and that they 


have 


y 


3 
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have recourſe to — chat differ TOE from 


. « 


open rapine. 


1 e France, to be ſure, has highly 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf for open rapine ; and poor 
Poland, always divided againſt herſelf, and 
tending conſtantly to deſtruction, by the vices 

of her highly ariſtocratical conſtitution, has 
doubtleſs ſuffered much from ſomething very 
like it. But the Pofitive knowledge of Mr. Wilſon 
with reſpect to the affairs of all the nations of 
Europe, whoſe names in writing down, ſeem to 
ſwell his imagination, one would think might 
be doubted a little by any man of but a mode- 
rate ſhare of reflection. He would have done 
well, at leaſt, to have exhibited ſome fort of 
probability of his extraordinary intelligence, but 
that does not appear in any part of his letter. 


te *If the injury to commerce and manufac- 
ce tures be more felt in Britain than elſewhere, 


« it is becauſe we have had more commerce and 


K manu- 
p. 2. | 


— 


cc manufactures to be injured.” What a tru: 
iſm! what a jingle of words! 


Again, . In one reſpe&t England differs, at 
this jquncture, from moſt of the other Euro- 
e pean nations —our public credit is 7olerably 
be ſound.” If that be the cafe, it differs from 
them all according to his own bankrupt-deciſion 
above. | 


A friend of his country (though his enthuſi- 

aſm may be cooled towards Mr. Pitt) would 
have drawn more favourable concluſions from 
ſuch premiſes. He. might have concluded 
| juſtly, that amidft all © our calamities beyond 
' we were much more favoured than 
the other nations of Europe; for that our pub- 
lic credit was perfectly ſound; and that our com- 


mercial credit and importance were by no 


| — 
example, 


means affected in any proportion to its magni- 
tude. He would have rejoiced in the un- 
_ precedented” but truly patriotic << meaſures” 
which were reſorted to in parliament to main- 


tain 


| to j 8 


tain the credit of an immenſe commerce, which 


had only overſhot itſelt by the facility of ob- 
taining an unlimited, or rather an unregulated 
credit; and which was, moſt certainly, much 
more the effect of an extraordinary influx of 
wealth and proſperity among ourſelves, than 


: occaſioned by any difficulties ariſing from eur 
commercial connexions with other nations : 
And Mr. Jafper Wilſon muſt be very 1gnorant | 
of the cauſes of the late failures in this country, 


if he attribute them to any thing elſe. Indeed 


the cenſure of ignorance cannot be eſteemed. 


' ſevere, on a man whoſe knowledge ſeems to be 
ſo confined and ſo confuſed, as to ſpeak of the 
genius of a few manufacturers (from whom it 
ſeems probable he has derived all his commer- 


cial lden) u having + counterattcd ths ent. 
« pence and folly of the American war.“ 


With all due reſpect for the genius and abilities 
of Meſſrs, Org ona or Arkwright, 
| | e 


* This i ignorance is etl in an excellent pam- 


Ale! intitled Reflections on the Propriety of an immedi- 
ate e Concluſion of Peace. Stoci dale. 
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( 22 Iv 
there can be no doubt that thele mechanical in- 
ventions, andi ingenious productions, were ef- 
fected and carried on, merely for their . 
emolument, and without the moſt diſtant idea 
of counteracting the expence of the American 
All manufacturers, a merchants, and 
huſbandmen, who excell in their various call- 
ings and purſuits, muſt undoubtedly inereaſe 
| the commerce and add to the wealth of any 
nation: and that they can exert their abilities 
with the utmoſt freedom, and without any unrea- 
ſonable reftraint, with reſpect to the general interef, 
is the ſtrongeſt evidence imaginable of the li- 
| berty and felicity of the country in which. they 
live; and ſuch a country is Great-Britain and 
her dependencies. But to talk of any ſet of 
manufacturers, traders, merchants, or farmers, 


as exerting their abilities, with any other view 


than to enrich themſelves, and as if they conſi · 
dered themſelves as employed for political pur- 


m_ is an idle 5 a 
. 


2 5 XY 23 F: 25 
Me are nent; gravely, ed with a ſort 
of diſſertation, on what he calls a Wor” Syſtem; 
founded on a Funding Syſtem; and he preſumes 
this idea to be % nem, that it may not fully 
have preſented itſelf to the mind of Mr. Pitt. 


—— 


He muſt therefore beg leave ta unfold. this 

myſtery at ſome length, to ſhew its application 
to our preſent diſtreſſes; as if wars founded-on 
public funds were a novelty, and as if it were 
poſſible for any. man of common ſenſe, to. be 
ignorant of the reciprocal effects .of war: and 
funding. However, for upwards of twenty 
pages, follows a train of trite obſervations on 
this ſubject, intermingled with inconcluſive 
applications, and with moſt malignant and ſe- 
ditious reflections in a highly bombaſtic ſtyle, 
| on our own government, and on moſt of the 
reſt of Europe. 


* Speculative men, Sir, (ſays he to Mr. 
% Pitt) in the retirement of their cloſets, have 
| delighted 
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pure; but wiſely 


m of our ain oh V7 abut N 
{Ak theſe ecilative men in their cloſet: ? 
At the bottom of the ſame WTO he 


doubts of its happy Net in politics, and _ 


it Ras been injurious 1 in many acer Mort 
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— He tells us Lord Bacon has alerted og that 
Eni6wledge is power,” which he does not dif- 
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Again. Wy Aale We the means of in- 


tercburſe are reſtricted, but as knowledge 
inoreaſes men grow more familiar, which no- 
body wil deny. But he brings the ee of 
the qa Hatjris to — ö 


J. 0 1 4 2 CORES — "1 If-7 IE > 


The baltince' . Power is then mentioned, as 
ce Jpringing up” in the 1 5th century, as a cauſe 
of 1 as are eee arp « 3nd the 


e ee 


ez) 
. an rxpreſion the 
tc ore danger from the ohheurity of its mean 
« ing. Mr. Wilſon's mode of expreſſion, te 
be ſure, marks no great reſpect for the dignity 
of crowns; but a mind of leſs inveteracy would 
have included the nations with the crowns. For 
though it may be truly ſaid, that many unjuſt 
wars have originated from intrigues in the ea- 
binets of courts; it may be found, on impar- 
tial examination, that at leaſt as many have 
atiſen from cabals in the ſenates and councils 
of republics ; and dignity, in both caſes, muſt 
generally ſignify no more than ſuch ideas, as 
thoſe who govern, affix to it; whether their 
ideas be founded on juſt and true principles or 
not. There certainly can be no true dignity in 
actions contrary to juſtice and humanity: yet 
the national convention, and the executive in- 
ſtruments of the extreme tran of France, may 
not bluſh to talk of their dignity; and what is 
yet mbre unaccountable, they may find in this 
happy country, men mad and fooliſh enough. 
to applaud their hardy pretenſions. 


IJ 
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A ſhort account follows of funding, ſrom Dr. 
Adam Smith, with obſervations gloomy and 
hacknied. Mr. Pitt, however, he ſeems ſorry 
to acknowledge (for he ſays it is bur candid to 
acknowledge) on a higher ſyſtem, by 
finding means to diſcharge the interef of the 
national debt: but he is not ſo candid as to 
commend him for his endeavours to diminiſh 
the principal. Then was your day of triumph! 
cries the [candid Mr. Jaſper Wilſon, as if it 
were his only day of triumph; but his mino- 
rity Jacobinical friends could tell him another 


k F 8 * * * . « 1 * 4 
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Half. informed men, (he obſerves) have 
C ſometimes contended that the national debt 
0 is 4 national good.” But he waves the diſ- 
cuſſion by affirming that this poſition de- 

* pends on ſophiſms that have often been 
d © detected. Nevertheleſs, he acknowledges 

that many good things attend it, but the evils 
predominate,” which always falls in with the 
ſyſtem of a malcontent. ö 


| BE: However, 


Ci 3 | 
| However; had he been but tolerably ac- 
quainted with, or attentive to Dr. Smith'a 
« Wealth of Nations, he could never have 
found in that author that incregſng wagen 
unqueſtionable ability to pay the taxes, and 
ſuch a ſurplus of riches as is! eee to 
be voluntarily ſubſcribed for all real and 
imaginary neceſſities of the poor and diſ- 
treſſed, or for the ſervice of the ne are 
* of 3 _ and 3 
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165 W er i ieee OY com- 
'v —_ ideas” — he continues to tell us, in 
laboured phraſe, the ſimpleſt things imagin- 
able; talks proudly of chemiſtry, mechanics, 
and the ſpirit of liberty, as having made 
Britain proſperous “ in ſpite of tbe wicked 
polities f ber rulers; concluding with this 
fine empaſſioned apoſtrophe 0 Are we to go 
on for ever in this extraordinary career? 
1 It is impoſſible! The ſources through 
1. "WEN: we _ been enabled to ſuſtain our 
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b fits. barry ods word; ors n 
yo e: ot 0 Wk ente uf, 
Y . to: be ſure, may ſound . 
Jacobin/1eatis: yet it muſt be very natural ta 
plain men, of but common obſervation, to 
conclude, that where the ſecurity of © Property, 
: ec and ther fpirit. of liberty, diffuſed" through 2 | 
. ce nation, have called forth the talents of the 
& people here trade of every art, as well 
28 chemiſte aud mechanics” find the moſt 
foſtering enduragement, ſo as to produce the 
maoſt unexampled ſucceſs, even * in put f 
& the wretched politics of its rulers ; that ſuch 
à country muſt have ſomething in its confti- 
tation and; laws. that excells any thing that 
eyer exiſted before, and therefore moſt Highly 
Bri ebe. 104% Lobli.ggm! 6 
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thing 4 Aae * o Ska nor. (it is but 
juſt * allow). for every. thing done in his 0wn 
time; for no one is abſolute in Ibis happy- country 


: and miniſters, fortunately for themſelves And | 
the Britin empire, are legally. fubjeget<is 
the advice and controul of their-c lleagues- in 

council, Who muſt have their rde in Feat | 

deliberations. which may ſometimes. produce , 
actions 204. quite. conf onant with the opinions. O 

2 miniſter,, but with, which it might juſthy 
he; Seemed. contucacious in him, hat, ta 
comply. ye 54 men MPA l Tis 9845 
Wa n ro % f r ee gs 

1 Ine ed bee. OY peat Bot 
1 etz, „ 44 Myr Hilſon appears to ae, are but 

_ incompetent. judges of practical buſineſs: 
Elabgrate Phraſcology and indeterminate de- 

| Cclamation may prove grateful, enough to ſuch 

troubled, minds, and may give ſpirit to the 
5 diſcontented and malevolent; but they are 


ignorant 


dane upon the accompliſhment of che moſt 
juſt and reaſdnable deſigns in practice. One | 
would think the example of France might 
teach them as much, and fencs their ee 
| 1 W e e 262 90 i MR: JIE 
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e r proſperity depends on commerce; 
„ cofnitrterce requires peace, and all the world 
4 ig at war. This (ſays he) is the ſhort and 
Sie melancholy hiſtory of our firuation.” 
We may comfortably conclude then that our 
commerce is ruined and that our days of 
proſperity are over? How untdward is this! 
that all the world ſhould be thus perverſely in 
he wrong, as if it were only 0 77 down 
deſtruction on the Head of the po / 
und! To confirm this" fort aft mean 
* eee hiſtory,” we are preſented with a 
moſt gloomy and malignant picture of the 
dreadful effects of the late fallures in trade; 
bp lem Saint Peicibrg” to Leghtorn®) but 


they 
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they are aggravated in Gear Britain (ays he). 
ec . our extraordinary proſperity, which. pro 


not in the imprudence of merchants, but were 
occaſioned by the war- politics of the Prinsesa 
but he has not WI us how! 


of . 1 
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3 en <ul 0 chat 1 produces 


commerce, and commerce proſperity, recipro- 


cally. That commerce will be carried on at 


all times, in war and in peace; but generally 


with the greateſt advantage in peace; yet, in 
war, many very conſiderable articles of com- 
merce, and to an immenſe amount, come into 
demand, which are very little wanted in times 


of peage. | In a great mercantile nation that 


commands the ſea, war frequently does very little 


more than change the employment of ita 
hands from one manufacture to another. This 
muſt be underſtood with limitations and ex- 
ceptions; but! in the war Which terminated. in 
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« over-trading, and _unjuſtifiable; ſpeculation... In 
the. reſt of Europe, he ſays, they originated 
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#563 our trade flouriſhed to à very conſider: 
: able extent. 2 .qq oxi. con 7 
of: anne por; tip) od fort: * Tin *. 
It is not a very difficult thing to perceive in 
mie preſent war, though it muſt inerkaſe out 
national debt, according to its nature and 
C ii Zan ce : PLES | 
_ Enuntanance, that being mafters of tbe ſea, and 
the French Auamerce and rivalry nearly anni- 
kilated;/and its remains very ſubject to cap- 
ture; though we loſe their cuſtom for certain 
articles of manufacture they uſed to take from 
us, yet we ſhall find ourſelves moſt amply in- 
demnified, and that too for many years lo con- 
for any loſs we may ſuſtain by the war on that 
account Our commercial treaty with them 
was not likely to be of any long duration; 
| if, as has been ſaid; it proved ſo advantage- 
ous to England, and ſo unfavourable to France: 
Beſides, a nation jo. rapidly reducing” itſelf 10 
poverty by its own deſtructive violences, muſt 
prove not only a much Iſs valuable; büt » 
very dangerous cuſtomer to the merehant. 
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Thoſe adds they Ale ce to 


ſupply, muſt be ſupplied now, principally, by 


ourſelves. Their Weſt Iridia illands will, very 


probably, fall into our hands, and the name of 
' Frenchman. ſcarcely be known i in the Eaſt, that 


immenſe ſource of commerce and wealth to 


this, country. We ſhall, doublets, participate 
E very conſiderably in their Mediterranean and 


Levant trade, and in their fiſheries ; ; and by 


a late treaty with Ruſſia, a trade of no incon- 


ſidetable expectation has been laid open to 
Britain through the Dardanelles i into the Black 


Sen. As to all the. reſt of the world, we are 


A, peace, and allied with nearly all the nations 


of Europe in the war againſt the French; our 


commerce therefore with them will receive — 
interruptlon, according to the extent of their 
demands, which muſt increaſe by the anni- 
hilation of the French market; and notwith- 
ſtanding the miſerable, and, it may juſtly be 
called, inſolent picture exhibited by Mr. 
Jaſper Wilſon of the nations in n and 


Kalk ee | alliance 
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" alliance: with his own country, their. commar- . 
cial demands, varying only the com 8 in 
requeſt, probably will not diminiſh materially, 
if at all, in value. In ſome eke it will 
undoubtedly increaſe, 
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| e is 8 reaſonable, with regard 
to nations as well as to individuals, than to 
adviſe them 10 mind their own buſineſs, In 
trade, it is not the buſineſs of 4 free nation 
to concern itſelf with other nations, any farther 
than belongs to the ſecurity. of its own af- 
fairs with other nations. The quixotical uni- 
verſality of che pretenſions of our reformers 
10 interfere in the governments of all the 
nations upon earth, and to pronounce upon 
their wiſdom or folly, their happineſs or un- 
happineſs, unleſs merely as ſpeculative or ra. 
tional admonitions to ourſelves, is the moſt 
impertinent and impolitic conduct imaginable. 
2 have we to do with their imperfe&ions, 


. 


18 


ſecurity, and the juſtice 2 Nr 
tranſactions with our own en Wü d 
ullstein alinmirn on Hy yvidedorw feups: 
1s it not Wo that we are bleffed; in 0 
poſſeſſion of true liberty ourſelves, and enjoy 


all the advantages of ſo ſuperior a ſituation, 


and have ſo long been envied and admired 


by ſurrounding nations, but that we muſt 


illiberally traduce and inſult them, and pro- 
voke their averſion by the moſt contemptu- 
ous expreſſions? Mr. Wilſon, it certainly is 
not the way to make either converts of them, 
or to conciliate their friendſhip 77 cafe of need, 
and that caſe is always exiſtent in a great 
commercial country, which mould never, unne= 
Herb e WARE nations its enemies. A 
"pak; Sie” your political principles, if poimble, 
ſeem to be leſs founded and more extravagant 
than your commercial; and if your phyſical 
acquirements* be not under a more rational 
fubjedtion, God preſerve the lives of thoſe who 
are committed to your diſcretion. 3 


* Mr, Wilſon is ſaid to be 3 ts. 
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The nn of * ne 
of the earth, under divine -wiſdam, and & 
juſt commercial practicability with them * 

to his o.]¹n, country, is the true and only 
bulinefs of a wiſe and virtuous Politician. As 
to the imperfections and diſorders of their 
various conſtitutions, they are no farther our 
concern than as they may prove dangerous 
to our own peace and ſafety ; but ſo far they are 
f ene of the Sin en ronlegyencs, | 


; Tap? 
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He talks of ann as. 'of every ing 
(lle. with the treacherous, but we truſt, in- 
ẽffectual view of ſhaking the commercial con- 
fidence and credit of his on country, and 
of. all other nations, which would, no doubt, 

prove very favourable to Jacobinical revolutions. 


DODi.ur bankruptcies have been occaſioned prin- 

cipally, if not altogether, by our own ex- 
traordinary proſperity in commerce, from cauſes 
which are well known, and which are there- 

fore eaſily explained to men 3 have made 
a tole- | 


en) 
4: tolerable proficiency in commercial know- 
ledges). The very great number of banks, 


orly che wealth, but the enterpriſing: ſpirit 


without the pains of deſerving} it. From 
ſome great good fortune of our own, or 
from ſome deficiencies in other nations, our 


ommercial- opportunities ſeem to have been, 
and indeed are, greater chan ever were poſ- 
ſefled before by any nation; and there really 


is nothing exiſting in the world at this time, 


cs 
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Beans; 8 3 + known, even to men in 


ann 0 4 much money, and * bevin 
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of the nation. Men who formerly uſed ta 
deſpiſe trade, haue been ſtrongly attracted 


to prevent their being much more extenſive 
than ever, eſpecially | if the war end ſuc- 


Dr. 
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readers, why the paper of all'banks' ſho 


auch within theſs tw 


„„ 
Doctor Adüm Smith * wWill explain to Kit 
limited to the real - demand of the country 


in" which they are eſtabliſned; why ſpeculi- 


tion is an improper part of their buſineſs, 
and why they ought not to ſupply men with 


capitals to trade upon, but only with that 


part, which — called n. = and 
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The trade of nn. has incteaſed ſo 
ity years, that moſt men 
of but tolerable capacity and induſtry have 


feldom failed of fucceſs in their undertakings. 


But among ſo great a number of ' competitors, 
chere will be projectors and ſpeculators of 
every ſort, and of every ſize of underſtand- 
ing. Theſe are the dangerous rocks in trade, 


more dangerous than the rocks of the ſea, 


upon which they themſelves ſo often not only 
uo but frequently” draw down deſtruction 
on the "headso of the incautious and cre- 

Set ; Frm my ahh 8910 115 43 40 05 "Qulous," 
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dulous, who are incompetent to judge of bes 
im ical pretenſions. Wer a yl 21d bion 
wn oi 0 Belt 158 5411 05 . thre: 1175 
E tradeſmen, and grave e 
have long been aſtoniſhed to ſee. men witkh⸗ 
out property obtain credit for thouſands,- | 
whom they would not have / truſted with a q 
ſhilling ; and yet more aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo | 
many ſucceed, even without any rational at- 1 
tention to the old prudential maxims of :trade 1 
Can there be a higher evidence of the flou- 
riſning ſtate of . trade, or of the riches 5 
of the un Meteo [toil Hs 
3] "ME. 4 SOSA 16 1 233k 
Ju this great © facilicy" ot 0 di i 
naturally creates a wantonneſs: of ſpeculation z'- | j 
and if bankers, will lend their money and | 
ſtrain their credit, to ſupply the irregular 
ſpeculations 0 of of men, Bi Wha 5 will not 5 confine 7 
themſelves within their own buſineſs and knows 
ledge, by iſſuing ſuch enormous quantities 4 
of paper, as, upon -a- light run, it muſt" be 
impoſſible for them nearly to pay; who can 1 
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be furpriſe at the bankruptcies. which have 
lately enſued? Nothing can be more abſurd 
than for a man of property, integrity, and 
ſenſe, who generally finds it quite ſufficient 
fox himſelf to conduct his own affairs with 
ſecurity, advantage, and reputation, to liſten 
to tlie ſchemes, or mit in che affairs, of men 
who may be very: deſicient in thoſe great 
points. Suppoſe the number to be eight or 
ten in the ertation of à paper ciroulation of 
credit, would any rational man, with à ſolid 
fortune and ſound reputation, untieceſſarily 
make himſelf accountable for the prudence, 
care, and management of nine ſchemers or 
_ adventurers, of various purſuits, paſſions, and 
underſtandings, and who have little or nothing 
of their own to loſe? If avatice! be his 
| motive, and ruin the conſequence, lie ſeenn 
to receive _ his _ mm eng; fi, 
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215 "i — eee were dewbeedl 
Send by ſuch an over-tradiag on paper 
eredit; and not ſo much from a duficiency of 

800 EY 3 real 


afted with true pat 
dom, by relieving Gir diſtreſſes at a much 
loyer. intereſt. chan could have been afforded 
or obtained by paper circulation: which, in- ; 
deed; by its accumulated intereſt, was a . 
| * cauſe of the failures. 

8 chis W ade and des | 
| in. trade, abating individual misfortune, and 
unhappineſs, will certainly prove no eſſential 
injury to the public, but rather an advantage. 
The real wealth of the nation remains nearly 
the ſame, and this wholeſome: check to ex- 
travagant ſpeculations, will fix its true W 

ee on a more ſolid baſis, 

Rn n e nations, a 
always be regulated according to exiſting trea- 
ties, of which our merchants are not, or 
ought not to be, ignorant. Under thoſe 
Nee Foun merehants take their own courſe, > 
895 G | and 
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and - ſettle their connections and correſpon- 
dencies, as they may judge moſt convenient 5 
for their OWN: intereſts. They are to eſtimate 
the dangers of trade with every nation, and 
the proſpect of ſatisfactory profit; the govern- 
ment does not interfere, nor can be at all 
| accountable for the iſſue of theſe things, un- 
leſs on repreſentations of injuſtice, or in- 
fringement of treaties. 


— 


Whatever bankruptcies, therefore, may hap- 
pen in any nation, io affect the intereſts of our 
merchants, or whatever failures may occur in the 
ſchemes of our merchants in other nations; they 
moſt 6 certainly muſt be imputed either to want 
of attention, want of knowledge or ſkill, to roo 
hazardous ſpeculations, or to unavoidable miſ- 
fortunes. The government not interfering in 
ſuch chings, certainly cannot be chargeable 
with any of the conſequences. The bulineſs 
of government is to maintain the treaties, and 
to defend the ſubject againſt all, injuſtice. and 
en em a rage; but the mer. 
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cantile 
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kante Sünder of men, bock at home and 
abroad, 18 entirely their own affair. 5 | 
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It will be unneceſſary to obſerve, chat by 


the great intelligence and liberal communi- 


_ cations of Mr. Willſon, happily his friends 
the manufackurers, and che reſt of the trading 
world, cannot be ignorant of the bankrupt- 
ſtate of all the nations 'of Europe ; ; they will 
doubtleſs, therefore, regulate the profits of 
their commerce according to the immenſity of 
the dahger. But pray, Sir, do you not think 


it would be much more prudent to decline all | 


1 wath' _ a Abo: nip ſer of patjons? 


*, 


Mt. Wilſon's 8 e on 3 50 chal _e | 


the military eſtabliſhments of Europe, and the 
ſupport they have received from the funding 
em, are as trite as poſſible, worth very, little 
notice, and would be read only as heads of 
chapters, if i it were not for the virulence and 
malignant aſperity, with which he endeavours 
to excite in his Ten an averſion and 
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contempt for all the nations of Europe; and a 
ſeditious diſſatisfaction with the government of 
| * wo ein eg ft 
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| » If what 4s has ſaid of the 1 of Ruſ- 
fa, had been faid of Peter the Great, in his 
own life-time ; or of almoſt any other poten- 
tate in Europe, they would have demanded re- 
paration of our court, by their ambaſſ adors, for 
Jo outrageous an inſult... But that great prin- 

_ ceſs, knowing the licentiouſneſs,. as well as the 


liberty of the Britiſh uf. will doubtleſs treat it 
with Went con ret, 
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Mr. Witon BS not to Lit how "IO 
impropriery, of abuſing our friends and allies, 


nor the impolicy of renting our eee hu» 
* on their n. Bi an, lis 
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taten ind will fiber im vr 
e page of ; hiſtory, and will lament while it 
60 * excuſes, the fatal Ignorance of mals Kun whom 
5% p. 9. | + p. 10. 
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| « nations ner bern governed. General inne. 


; ce tives againſt ſuch characters are un- 
« juſt; the rulers of the world — to be 
« approached with mingled re/pe# and pity. Su- 
« perfect wiſdom, and monarchs as well as 
« miniſters, are weak, en and TORE 
« like n WN gud 2 8 wy 


a a e Ads as views Ml 5 
waths a vitiated jaundiced eye; which broods 
over the evils of human life, forgetful of the 
good; and laments the fatal ignorance of thoſe 
| who have governed-nations, while with a ſu- 
Perriliaus pride, he excuſes them, and teaches 
us, with contemptuous irony, to approach the 
rulers of the world wilb mingled reſpeft and pity 3 
will never.inſtru&t mankind in any thing that 
can contribute to the neceſſary and rational ſub- 
ordination” of political ſociety; nor to their 
ſolid peace and happineſs. With what tumidity 
are we told, chat monarchs and miniſters have 
weakneſſes and failings like other men! As to 


(4s ) 


Japreme power and per fet? wiſdom, ſurely no man 

ever imagined theirfexiſtence) but in the Cre- 
ator of the univerſe. But like the mountain in 
labour, he heaves and rolls, and raiſes" our ex- 
pectation, and is delivered ol 1 3 
C ²˙bAÄ hos  onobger vo 
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No r put of the conduct of che teſormers and 
pevolutioniſts in this kingdom, ſeems to be ſo 
mnocint;\ and it, at the ſame time, ſo impudent, | 
as their reiterated demands of naming the plots 
and cohſpiracics, which occaſioned ſo much 
ſear and alarm before the declaration of war 
by the French againſt this country. Such plots 
and conſpiracies both at home, and with the 
French, certainly exiſted, and were in train: 
And he muſt be but a allow obſerver, who 
does not now meet every day, with -unfeeling 
[| palliators, and inveterate inen . 12 
| + . e of the ene bent FP 
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Ito ory ns can TR be proved, 
te, in this country, by waiting till they 
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US) 
ripen. into action, that is, in chis inſtance, by 


waiting till they would have been dangerous 


to the exiſtence of our happy conſtitution. 
The government of this country was well in- 


formed of the danger, and at length. und no 


poſſible remedy againſt the practical introdue , 
tion of the infernal Jacobinical tenets among 


ourſelves, but force and war. Tenets more 
dangerous to our internal A and happi- 


neſs, and to our conſtitutional exiſtence, than 


the moſt ſevere civil, or foreign, wars that ever 
arten the rener of the Britiſn nation. 
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One of the moſt atom . 
but not inexplicable, is thevery-ſtrong diſpoſi- : 


tion of ſome: diſſenters in this kingdom in favour 


of the French. Men, who profeſs. much more 
purity in their moral and religious ſentiments | 
than other men; men, who aſſign the nicety of 


their conſciences, as the cauſe of their diſſent; 


but who can nevertheleis feel a tenacious parti- 


ality for the French amidſt. all their horrid po- 
lties; can rejoice in their ſucceſs, and grieve 


- 


| art 
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CS) 
at their defeats 3 can coaleſce. in ſympathy and 
' ſentiment, with the moſt atrocious monſters, 
chat ever diſgraced and disfigured humanity, | 


But theſe things, ſtrange as they appear, are 
explicable under the heads of fanaticiſm in re. 
ligion, and politics; for fanaticiſm in i either, is 
ſo mad a thing, that it deſtroys our natural 
feelings, and renders men callous to benevo- 
n. juſtice, and humanity, 


| 1 1 dne wittily aid by the * founder of 

ſmall ſe&, that the chureh of Chriſt never can 
be numerous, becauſe his religion is not of this 
world; and when any church becomes faſhion- | 
able, and begins to flouriſh and prevail, it be. 
comes a worldly affair, and is no * 
Sanna, but * 


We ſhall not here enter Into; a diſcuſſion of 
this obſervation ; but, moſt undoubtedly, the 
diſcontents of the diſſenters concerning the von- 
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bee or TNT corporation and telt Pg are 


merch from Political u: motives 5 and — Views 
r 1 


1 heir religious Süchmants have: received 


every indulgence and protection, that can rati- 


onally be given under the wiſe conſtitution of 


* 


this country. Under this conſtitution they 


have long enjoyed every imaginable Ntberty that 
man can enjoy, excluded only from a partiei- 


pation in the government of the tate; - (from * 


which thouſands of the- church eſtabliſhed are 
alſo? excluded by their firuations' and circum- 


ſtances) and in manufaktures and commerce : 
have, perhaps, ſo far exceeded their own ex- 
pectations in acquiſitions of wealth; as to find 


a luxuriant leiſure to forget their religion, and 
o turn their- 2805 to Politics, and —_ 
. 


It muſt live in hs memory of thoſe W 


tended to their conduct, on the firſt motion for 


the repeal of the corporation and reſt acts; 
that they affected delicacy of principle, and 


H | were 
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were ſtrongly with Mr. Pitt, whoſe moral cha- 
racter and integrity, they pretended to admire, 
and held the leaders of the Foxite party in + 
' fort of abhortence, on account of their impiety 
and profligacy. But, when they found Mr. 
Pitt could not, or would. not, go the lengths 
they deſired; and Mr. Fox talked with hiYyſual 
latitude ind indifference, about ſpecul thn, 
faith and opinions, they found much. more hope 
in his ſcepticiſm, than in che conſtitutional 
firmneſs of the miniſter... Mr. Fox was then 
found to be the true friend-of liberty, very ho- 
neſt, and religious enough,. for their purpoſes; | 


and his moſt eloquent and diftinguiſhed coad- 
Jutors and adherents, ſo-eminent for their -mo- 
ral and religious virtues, have received the fya- 
&rnal kiſs, from many a pious,, and devoutly- 
pounce MEET. 


How ealy is the ROE from ſuch an trim 
70 a coalition with French anarchy and atheiſin! 
3 when their religion is ſo far forgot 

N the OE horrible and deteſtable 
orimes, 
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mw * Fs 
ckimes, ſeem not to ſhake their beady perſe- 


verance and unholy ambition. Conſcience, | | 


ſorely, can have but little to do, ein ſuch pro- 


ceedings; and nothing but the fear of ridicule | 
and contempt, ariſing from their long phari- | 


faical pretenſions, could keep ſuch men from y 
INnedirate acquieſcence in the corporation 
. ; oſt acts, But ſuperſtition unveiled, and | 
"atheiſm, are much more nearly allied than is | 
commonly imagined. Infidelity and atheiſm | 
Had long been prevalent i in holy Rome, and all 

? over Italy, before the Lutheran reformation. | 
was heard of, or PRA e eee by "op = 
40% a os, 9 
Lord T hurlow, ſaid, 8 iti when 
the diſſenters applied to him, that he was | 
for the religion eſtabliſbed; and, that if their 
religion were efabliſhed, he would be for that; 
knowing, both in a moral and political ſenſe, _ 
that /ome eftablihment in this country, is nece |} 


fary to reſtrain the violences of religious hatred | 


and animoſity, within the due bounds of lau; ro | 
terminate che political bretenflons of the yari- 
| 3. 2 ous 


7% 3% 0 


dus ſects to toleration and to excl clud from 
7 and found government, the heteroge- 
"neous mixture of incomprehenſible and inde- 
terminable ſpeculations, with which Ancere "ſoc 
tries torment themſelves; and, if they had 
power, | would torment others, and endanger 
. the: peace of the ſtare, and the ſtability £ 
conſtitution. 


| 3 - 


| It is imp Able, that a man ſincerely and vi- 
olently attached to ſuch religious opinions, or 
rather /peculations, as are totally above the reach 
of. the human underſtanding ; and that can per- 
ſuade himſelf of his real knowledge of incom- 
prehenſible things, with - 4 burning zeal, to 
maintain and propagate his poſitive and pre- 
ſumptuous faith; it is impoſſible, for ſuch a man 
to entertain the, mild principles of toleration. 
The lincerity of 1 ignorance, is the molt incor- 
88 eme of all de ine 00 
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| Nothing; Jiu well eee ny aol 
knowledge, can ever make a man tolerant in 
; | religion 
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ry * 


religions. or rationally diffident. of. bis on 
flrength in any other Points. Nothing but a. 


amination of the real extent of his faculties and 
: knowledge, can humiliate his mind to that, mor 
deration,, which, reſults from, a conviction of i its 


Pr; ; 


4 


| The. conceitednefs. of ſectarlan diſputationg 


pn toleration; ; thou gh, for political and am- 
bitious purpoſes they have, of late, abſurdly 
| affected i it, even in government; with an unli- 


6 motley crew, would our two houſes of parlia- 


our civil officers of exery denomination, and 
our officers of the navy and army, preſent to 


5 * 
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| contentious kein of political e ; of 


2 thorough diſcuſſion of himſelf, and a cloſe ex- 


owp imbecility, in Such bigh and important 


and ent, about trivial, or incomprehenſible | 
9 diſtingions, can never acquire the. liberality of a 


mited extravagance. What a diſcordant and 
ment, our courts of juſtice, our corporations, 


our view, compoſed. of a hundred different and 


1 Jews, 'S 
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ar diftrated atheiſts ! K $3.9; 


"It requires r no ; reaſoning to ſhew the anar- 


chical tendency and conſequences of ſuch c 
collection of combuſtible and irreconcilable 
| principles ; nor to prove che wiſdom of a reli- 


gious eſtabliſhment, which is in perfect conſent 


with the Political conſtitution of any nation; but 
of this nation particular: For certainly che 


principal ſtrength and energy of the, executive 
power of the Britiſh conſtitution, muſt” be at- 


* 


tributed to its legal, Ne n and gy 
unity, 9 49 J 0 ; 
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| As to men 8 's pretending to of, in their worldly 


or political affairs, quite independently and' ab- 


ſtractedly of their religious principles, , (if they 
be at all in earneſt, or zealous about chem) it 
is a deceitful and vain artifice, and contrary to 


daily experience; and which no wiſe ſtareſman, 
of the moſt benevolent and tolerating princi- 


Hs % vught ever t0 Herget for whenever indif- 
| f erence, 
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ference or 88 wears away; and Ter. | 
ouſneſs takes her turn; the ſame. religious priv- 


eiples, with the ſame zeal, will MORE the. . 
or ae er Far ever. £ 
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tuch kas bers aid, by Me. Jaſper Wilton, 
about the impolicy of the war, and the poſſi- 
bility, nay of the eaſe,- of Avoiding it, if Mr. 
Pitt had not been either / baugbiy, or /o weak. 
The inſolence and folly of ſuch language muſt 
be obvious to every reader; and every man, 


+ 
. 
* 
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tolerably converſant in human nature, muſt 
perceive, chat the principles and conduct of the 


French (if the dereliction of every principle of 


juſtice may be ſo called) were: moſt juſt and ne- 
ceſſary cauſes of war, if no other Provocations 
had forced it upon us. Such principles as, by : 


inverting. the order of nature, pretend to elevate 
ignorance and folly to ſupreme authority in na- 
tions; and as affirm: their capability of ſuch 
ſupremacy, contrary to the cleareſt evidence of 


our daily. experience and knowledge, and to 
the hiſtories. of all ages; is n one of oe 
maſt 
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that ever was . to be pre 0 on man- 
kind by the forte of arms; and by a general 
war againſt all thofe nations Which are ſo un- 
fortunes 6 as to be at all within 1 reach of its 
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Thar as hah; Among he! French, was 
n ſtobd, or could not be juſtly ob- 
tained, is moſt evident from the extreme ty- 

ranny that nation now Tabours under, which has 


been, and is Protiudtive' of more oppreſſion, 


Injuſtice and cruelty than ever was exhibited 
[before on the fact of the earth. Any olala 
abſolute monarchy, or even deſporiſin, muſt be 
RP TOR carat P | 
ay ana well with Koji 
knowledge of ſuch "philoſophers 1 in their clo- 
ets” as Mr. Wilſon, to talk of a peace, and 
of miniſters miſfing opportunities of making 
peace; who cannot underſtand the impoſſibility | 
ol peace with men whoſe principles and actions 


CHI. 
are in conſtant violation: and oppoſiti 
natural means of peace among mankind. What 
nation can be at peace with men, who. labour 
inceſſantly to excite ſedition and rebellion i in 
| all the nations upon earth? In mort, no man 


can ſeriouſly palliate « or defend their conduct, | 


without diſhonourable imputations on his own 


principles; nor can any party in Great - Britain 
eſpouſe their moral or political tenets, without 


affording juſt cauſe of ſuſpecting them,. not only 
as enemies of their country, but as enemies * : 


uſu: natu de, 


Mr. Wilſon ha hirnfelf, 525 enough, 
upon an affertion, of. which he challenges * « the 


cc moſt. rigid examination.“ It is not worth 


5 the pains of an examination, but for the ſake 
of thoſe who may be impoſed on by the 


many falſe and confident aſſertions which make | 


up ſo great a Part of this) virulent Palg- 
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_ His n are theſe: : 


ee * It has been imagined by 1 many chat the 
te © preſent war ought to be light in com- 
0 «« pariſon of the laſt, becauſe, then we fought 
ce alone, and now all the world i is in alliance 
with us. Mr. Dundas, in the Houſe of. 
Commons, boaſted of this; ; and declared 
the intention of. miniſtry was to bring, if 

| poſſible, every nation of Europe upon 
France. It is, 1 preſume, i in conſequence of 
this policy, before it was avoyed, that Spain 

© and Pruſſia are now in arms, and chat 
s Portugal, Turkey, and the northern powers 
are openly ſolicited to join the general con- 
federacy. Weak and m iſerable policy ! Better 
far had it been for Britain to have fought 
F rance ſingly, if ſhe had been twice as great, 
while the reſt of Europe looked on, than 
to ſtir up and mingle in this cruſade of 

| folly and ruin. I ſpeak not in the langu- 
© age of a morali , but of a politicien, and of 
this affertion 1 challen ge the map "oe axamin- 

| etjon,” 
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e any rational man deny, . a a? 


= confederacy of moſt of the nations of Europe 
againſt Fi rance, is likely to prove the moſt 
apeditiouo and Meatious meth od of reduci n g 
her pernicious extravagancies within due 


bounds? And will any man deny, that with 


teſpect to each nation individually, its ex- 
pences muſt be leſs; in Proportion to the num- 
ber of the confederated Patties, according to 
their ve various forces raiſed and paid for? And 
is not ſuch a ſtrong confederacy the moſt 
| probable means of . 8 as Merch a; peace 
6s TER” ? 80 


1 Mr. Duda: did boaſt of this policy 2 


the Houſe of Commons, it was not without 
the cleareſt reaſon, notwithſtanding Mr. Wil- 
fon's challenge. But as to open, or ſecret, 
folicitations by England to prevail on other 
nations to enter into the confederation, they 


feem not to haye been very neceſſary ; for 
the French themſelyes forced many, if not all, 
into the war, and England 1 the reſt, 


T2 © 8 


” 
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very reluctantly moſt certainly. nur he 
Frenel Jacobin principles, eee 
conduct, are naturally at war with all man- 
kind. They compel the world to be their 
enemies, and the more powerful thè confedes 
ration againſt them, the ſooner we ſhall find 
them reduced within due bound. 


Weak and miſerable policy“ cries Mr. 
Wiſon. And why? Becauſe he chuſes 7 of 
fert 'romidly, that it would have been far better 
fbr Britain to have fought France ſingly," # 
ber | power bad been tabice as great as it ii, 
while the reſt of Europe looked on. If the 
French power were twite as great at in is, 
Mr. Wilſon would find but few men, 10 
Imatic) to agree with lim in his 3oaffed and 
mie gſfertion. To ſuppoſe the reſt: of Europe 
: Tooking on too, may not be an unpleaſant 
conceit to himſelf, but it would not be 2 
very probable” thing at chis, or any other 
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1. ſeems not to be 3 to inform 5 
« our philoſopher in his cloſet, that ſucß 


picked ſituations, as he may divert, himlelk 


with deſcribing, are not found in the ordinary 5 


nations go to war, they are obliged to take 
things and cee. they find them. 


He BOS if all Rowe were at 8 and 


lookers-on, while we were at war, ſingly, wick 


the French, they would be able to purchaſe 


our manufactures: but, the nations of Eu- 


« rope are in arms (from the White Sea to 


0 the pillars of Hercules!) and Who is there 
« now. to buy our manufactures? Why, 
ſublime Sir, the ſame nations that | dhe tp 
to buy them beſore the war, except the French, 
who, whether we were at war with them or i 


not, would have reduced themſelves to beg- 


gary, and muſt have: been equally unprofit- 
able to us for many years to come. But if it 


had been poſſible for Britain to have been at 


. and 4 looker-on in che prefenc war, ſtill 
all 


* . rr 3 — Os wx rc 0 (rad 
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Ali the other nations muſt neceſſarily hate 
been at war with the French, in their own 
defence; and, as buyers of manufactures and 
merchandize, exactly in the "fame "circum- 
ſtances, in which they how are; except that 
by a longer continuation of war, without our 
aid, they might have been more impoveriſhed. 
But the fpeculation is idle ; the war was in- 
evitable; and Fatobin principles make it a de- 
fenfive 10 in all the confederated nations. 


A to the reaſoning, that follows our au- 
thor's challenging aſſertion,” it is ſo vague and 
unfounded, and ſo unlike the clearneſs and 
correctneſs of Doctor Adam Smith, whom be 
imitates, and wiſhes to be thought well ac- 
quainted' with, that there is nothing in it. 
worth the leaſt notice, but his conſtant diſ. 
Poſition to create groundleſs fears and ſedi- 
tious diſcontents in his own country. Yet 
he finds a trade for us, in this war, / we 
bad been at peace ourſelves, in the ſale of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, proviſions, and 


p. 26, 37. 


warlike ſtores. And, as far 48 it can extend, 
what is there to hinder us from our ſhare of 
ſuch a trade, now we are at war? The 


French cannot rival us in it; their ©: pon 
at ert is nearly annihilated, 


Our author We to have entertained him: 
ſelf, if not bis readers, with an expreſſion of 
Mr. Windham s in the Houſe of Commons: 
60 periſh our commerce, if it muſt periſh, 
but let our conſtitution live.“ % Ja ſerves 
jy for an opportunity to utter the moſt 
contemptuous | epithets of Mr. Windham. 


« Fooliſh,” and fooliſh words, are repeatedly, 


ved; and the ſchool of Mr. Burke at St. 
Omer's is mentioned as a reproach to the 
Norwich member, who, it is moſt probable, 
knows nothing of ſuch a ſchool but by re- 
port. Mr. Burke's <* grand and obſcure ideas, 
e that affociate with the lofty manners of 
« chivalry, and the gothic gloom of a darker 
« age,” are ſneeringly deſcribed, with ideas 
no A 3 and words much more in- 
determinato 


(6) 


| eterminate. But, ſurely, every reader will 
| naturally demand, what has Mr. Pitt to do 
with the fooliſh: words of the one, or with 
che grand and obſcure ideas of the other? 
In ſhort, it ou ght always to be underſtood 
of every man, that it is quite ſufficient for 
him to account for his own actions and ex- 
preſſions; and though he may entertain a 
juſt affection for his friends, it would be 
very unreaſonable to reproach him with their 
accidental errors or imperfections. In a letter 
addreſſed to Mr. Pitt, he ought not, by im- 
plication, to be blamed for the conduct or 
language of his friends, unleſs he Tapper 
52 0 defend ſuch en and lan Suage. 


There can be no 2 rt Y = 
ham's meaning is perverted; for he is well 
known not to be ſo fooliſh, as Mr. Wilſon 
-chuſes to repreſent him. It may not be 
5 improper, therefore, to endeavgur, in a few 
words,” to ſhew how far commerce and our 
" conſtitution are ed, and whether thei 


* 6 


union 


<6) 
union be dition as that the one cannot be 
| conceived to exiſt without the other. HE uns 
Bikes on. : n b6 » #414 HH » 349 9 *. 
As to the exiſtence of any government, with 
| ont ſome degree of commerce, without ſome 
wants from neighbouring or other nations, it 
is not very eaſily to be imagined ; n it 
is an uſeleſs pg BY; Bp 1 


'T he eonfitutiots | and varicts | nun 
| of nations, whatever the "Vers, hs are, when eſta- 
| bliſhed, generally the reſult. of numerous 
ſtruggles and contentions ; which, if the wife 
dom of man can ſometimes foreſee, he can 
ſeldom rationally controul. Nothing can be 5 
eſtabliſhed, not even the worſt conſtitutions, ; 
without much preceding miſery ; and the pro- 
greſſion upwards to the beſt, ſuch as the Britiſh 
conſtitution undoubtedly is, could never have 
been accompliſhed but through ſuch ſcenes of | 
civil wretchednefs, as all wiſe men muſt deprecate 
a” repetition | of, without the moſt cruel. ne- 
eſſe. | k by a) $154 
44474 | K. +7 Commun | 


pe OREN will. — flowrih in pt6- 


portion to the ſecurity. of property, the juſ- 
tice of the laws, and the degree of liberty in 


the conſtitution of any country; or in the 
degree of encouragement en to apply 


the lace of chat VOY: 
5 That our commerce is. greater cham that 
of any other. nation in the world, is the moſt 
_ deciſive proof of the extraordinary liberty we 
enjoy. But our commerce is only a conſequence 


of the freedom of our conſtitution, it is not 
a part of our conſtitution. The great in- 


creaſe of all our uſeful and ornamental manu- 


factures ; eur. roads, | canals, and agricultural 
knowledge; the prodigious increafe of our 


towns and cities; che great encouragement given 
to all the fine arts, and to all ſorts of literary 
purſuits; and the immenſe extent of our ex- 
ternal trade and poſſeſſions, are all conſequences 


and evidences of the excellent principles of the 


Britiſh conſtitution ; but conſequences can never 
be deemed principles. 


| The 


0 5 


Tbe conſequences. may vary; they may in- 
488 or diminiſh” very conſiderably, accord- 
ing to external or internal circumſtances and 
accidents; but the fundamental principles i 
tle er will Temain the 1 * 

But Mr, Wilſon 8 EO perbaps, © may 
'be comprehenſible (perhaps, for | clearneſs is 


LO 


to mean that our national debt is very great; 
that produktive taxes are ne ceſſary to pay the 


imereß of chat debt; and that any conſiderable 


diminution of commerce would leſſen the pro- 
ductive taxes, and thereby endanger the ſecu- 
| "rity of che public creditors, as far as it might 


| operate, is 4 ſimple truiſm, and known to every 


body; and for chat reaſon, no rational man 


can doubt; that every proper and poſſible care 


will be taken to prevent any injuſtice or 
misfortune from any ſuch circumſtance. : The 
diſintereſted and penetrating mind of the Per- 


* to ee he addreſſes his letter, does not 


Kr ON EI require 


ot one of his talents) if we ſuppoſe him 


* 
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_ require; the admonitions of ͤ an enemy, to re 
mind-him.of ſo WB truth, © - | 


But our au thor ee to 8 it * "RAR 
that a failure of public credit would produce 
a revolution in the conſtitution; and that it 
19 is a neceſſary a conſequence; and ſo, in his 

mind, perhaps, commerce and the conſtitution 
| won jumbled together. The, deſtruction 
3 of conſtitutions, by the failure of public cre- 
dit, is one of the moſt favourite and poſitive 
iſs 0 n coi ical revolutioniſts. 


hm! 2987 £49; 1 | 
| But oat ca experience, one 1 POW "ER 
, might, have taught them better. There have 
been many breacheg made in public credit 
without producing any ſuch effect, in ſeveral 
nations. That it was the only cauſe of the 
; F rench revolution, is certainly falſe. The 
French were long ripe, and previouſly diſ- 
poſed. by their licentious wits and unprincipled 
Philoſophers, to enter upon extravagant revo- 
Jurions in religion and politics, The fair 
5 . ol 


of publie credit was not the cauſe, but only 
afforded the Bet opportunity of 3 their . 
Jong-concealed diſcontents. 


+ | ard errors of Mr. Wilſon are not the 
vorſt part of his performance; nor his intri- 
cate and complicated manner of expreſſing the 
confuſion: of his ideas. In che moſt turgid and 
implicated language, he revolts our minds with 
pretenſions of patriotiſm ; ard with ſome auk- 
ward confeſſions of Mr. Pitt's extraordinary 
talents and character; but conſtantly inter- 
ſperſes, with dictatorial inſolence, the moſt 
impudent reflections upon the man he pre- 
tends to reſpect and admire; and the moſt 
ſeditious and malevolent expreſſ ions againſt 
the peace and proſperity of the country, for 
which he hy pocritieally affects to feel a bene- 
volent concern. This good ſort of male- 
volence, this frank inſincerity, and this aſpe- 
rity: of love and patriotiſm, ſeem extremely 
well calculated to work on the crazy minds 


of our irrational maleontents; but they merit 
* | the 


me deteſtation of every true friend of his 


country. e vs e Kelek a Few a and 
TR | : 11125010 1 318 So FLU 
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dos {he tells us) are geverned by 
ignorance aud caprice hence the difficulty of 
predicting how they may act. But the con- 
duct of trade is mare eaſy to eſtimate, be- 
cauſe ©: it is conſtantly governed by 2 ſenſe 
- of intereſt, the moft uniform metive of human 
„ eondudt,” It is not the ef bonotrabic 
motive however, My The freaks of the miſ- 

* chievans monkey are indeed wild and eapri- 
« cious, but the actions of the indyftrios 
« be- are . and exact. This com- 
priſon of the actions of cabinets te the freaks 
of 2 miſchievous monkey, he owns is not 
= very reſpectful, but he is o delighted with L 
it himſelf, that he beſtows : a nate: on us to 
elucidate it farther. 


'® Po 194-20, | 
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enn hie indignation againſt Mr. Windhaity. 
Tor ** fooliſh words,” e periſh our corinpree,”: 
he introduces a period finely turned for ſedi- 
tion, thus: What Thall maintain the Crown 
« Aguinſt a "band of faitious nobles, cgjoling the- 


16 Dongle al 


« people with the Jonnd of liberty, to cover their. 
« ſelfiſh atabition; or what ſhall defend. bere - * 
a ' ditary bouonrs { bowours of 4 band of fattions 
« aue. 2 and property of every kind againſt. 
2 great nf of the nation, now become poor, - 
« aud therefore DESPERATE 3 RAVENOUS, per- 


no comment: : this miſchievous monkey of 
an author very mh deſerves to hve in theſe. 
lies, under the Protection of the Britiſñn 
conlticution and government. | 1 
«+ At preſent, never was a nation more ſub- 
ce vive, or more loyal ; but a wiſe miniſter will 
* Hot wy fry our e or goad us too 


cc much. 15 
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baps, from their wants, and x RR g 
« the rematuder of SPIRIT Au PRIDE, bid 
« bas deſcended from better times.” I needs 
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6 « . By tl this threat, it World ech. Mt. 
; Wilſon, and his comrades, can hardly repreſs 
their revolutionary fire. What 1 1s there to goad 
them, in this happy country, except their own 
1 ungovernable and malignant minds? What in- 


tereſt can a wiſe miniſter, ever have, either folidly 
favourable t to his private emolument, or to his 
ſubſtantial glory; contrary to the real intereſt of 
his country? But our author, and his admirers, 
ſeem not to underſtand theſe things: < 
.& ſenſe of. ery the moſt uniform motive of human 
cc condult ſo prettily illuſtrated by the manu- 


- factoring * and ſo excluſive of the more 
worthy, and more elevated principles of virtue, 


honour, and laudable ambition; appears to be 
the only motive of human conduct, idle, 
or comprehenſible by chem. 8 


Lak 92 « pe, $f 8 ef | L 


cer 4 Al as the —— „ of tbe m nation appears 
e it will not, 1 apprehend, ſubmit to utter 


44 


« ruin; and I pronounce cooly, What 1 haye 

« conſidered deeply, that nothing but utter 
bs „ & ruin 
8 p. 30% p. 50 
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& ruin can be the conſequence of our perſiſt 
| 16 ing in this co-partnerſhip with the folly and 


® bankruptcy of the continental powers. It 


be js not enough that we pay with Engliſh gui- 


e neas, extracted from the labour of our oppreſſed 
ec peaſantry, the people of Heſſe and Hanover, 
0 to fight German battles; we muſt ſupport 


« the armies of Auſtria alſo, and from the 
ee qoreck of our ruined manufattures, Suppl ben 
e ib food, DG and arms,” 


Here | is @ cool Wa a deep attempt; af a5 =; 


more unpardonable upon that account, to ſow 


the ſeeds of diſcontent and ſedition nd our 


1 my manufacturers. 


\ 


or" The miſchief that is meditated, (ibe re- 


e duftion of the French from the moſt odious 
e anarchy to negociable order) 1s of a magnitude 
3 that ſeems more than mortal, but happily 


« the execution of i it requires more than mortal 
« & inet 
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ce nne this occafion are. men---they 


rim one way or other; and you are /o good as 


armies of the world, chat th y/are men alſo | 
© weak, ignorant, e like the reſt,” 2 
_T K ao IF Q. hs 7 * 4 8 W . [i FE 


if you could have painted 'the dangers aud evils 
. Joldfer's Tife; a linis org higbiy coloured; 


ö &* . * 1 a l * : . 
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« muſt! be clothed and fed they have men to 
© contend with, and are liable to the death they 
xc are ſent 10 infi?---they may periſh by the Feora, 
*M Aga * WR aud » dog, 
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To be fure, Mir. Wilon, al Gch muſt pe 


ts inforta thoſe who. employ: or command the 


1 Sir, do bre 20 and blue 
in our armies might have been more probable, 


and the "weakneſs and ignorance leudens and ce- 
den, i poſi ble, a little more * of- 


4 5 
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h Lou might, perhaps," bare had the * 
r ag i general" fot; and weak add 
ſa inet guinotined, and yourſelf ele. 
vated, either at the head of an mda nd | 
licentious mob, or on a gibbet: A ſituation | 
perhaps, more conſonant to ihe vera fonrbes; ö 
(to fay no worſe of FA of Mr. Ma 
een other. e der Ahoy haun 


« wichout hofility”. thus: « Such an opportu- 
nit) (the prevention. of the wir} of cxating 
« oreat power on the moſt fublime occaſion 
| © and to the nableſt purpoſes is not likely to 
| « occur i in a ſingle age, and is ele. Pro- 
* vidence' for its _— eee en 


100 to the deſigns of Providence, and the 2 of | 
A antribed 10 ur e needs no 
S vr ee Wen A a | 
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comment, any more chan the nn ling; 
neſs. among men, of ſuch a man as Mr. Pitt. 
And as to the practicability of preventing the 
war, we may very ſaſely preſume, that Mr. 1 
Wilſon has never been conſulted on that topic, 
by the parties at war; and that they have not 


| laid before him the various ſteps taken, and 


the neceſſary train of facts, which any mode} 
man would naturally require, before he would 


| preſume. to form any decifive opinion at all. g- 
norant, however, as he muſt be of this bufineſs, he 
dener 5 5 0 a TY or 3 
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„„Mr. ume 110 fred ths UVa 
&« and extreme reluctance, with which men 
« abandon power once poſſeſſed and you, Mr, 
& Piti, can probably ſpeak to this truth, from 
your own feelings. There is no great bril- 
liancy in Mr. Hume's obſervation, and cer- 
tainly much leſs in Mr. Wilſon's imperi 


tlnent | 
«ge Nothing would be ſo degrading 


to 4 truly great man, who on account of his Vir. 
＋ ? wy 13 14 5 5 > 2 Fi I as £6 ; % fi : - [7 7 1 £2906: : 
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tues and great talents, is placed, "with the ap? 
probation of his country, at the head of its 

affairs; as not to frel the honour, and retain the 
pober, as long as he could exerciſe It alvanita- 


geouſiy for the intereſt and glory of his nation; 
and as long as there would be 5% and well 


173 I 


founded reaſon to fear, if he did not retain the 
power, it it would fall into hand dangerous 70 the 
ſecurity and ' property ihe | bis Age: tan to 
. . A 7 1 


Wir The opportunity 1575 7 PL a gag 
« peace, preſented #ſelf at the time of the con- 
be gels at Antwerp. We need only ſay, that 
dur preſumptuous author cannot. be, at all, a 
competent judge of that, or of any other op- 
portunity. Nevertheleſs he adds, with his uſual 
effrontery and ill manners, 6e This policy was 
D clear, e 4 nere child e have diſ- 
« cerned "I Et ain | 


18 


"tHe | EVO! his compliments « to. 11 
Pit thus, on More than one falſe ſtep you 


5 « have | 
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ef inſanity. 


6 have alteady, made-—zhe: precipice. i is directiy 
2 in q eur path. chat leads to inevitable deſtruc- 


* tioh. Tat the temptations and dilftcoltte, 
©, of your fitizations | Ve wilt forgive the palt, 


bin if your: adwanbe bw ſhall ven be for- 


© giden !?“ If any excuſe can be admitted for 
ie muttbigſ offutance of this writer, it can be 
nothing ſhort of wadacf... And indeed, he be- 
gina his next paragraph with —_—— 9 


* 


* mg confideitn hebe Al, Fm fore. 
© Bucs 2 Hed with deep i melancholy.” He fees 


* thiough. thick clouds and Prey And 


ke; madly, charges the bettet of Heaven with 


| 0 N wicked ane ents for the &x 
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VEE "EM 1 the En d 2 many 
* AE them ignorant, fierce and even "Bloody ; j but 
*-the work itſelf, was of the em e 
* and _ univerſal bends. wo, the hum mth 
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tim, when, he conſiders be univerſal bengfit. Noe | 


does impiety | ftare him in the face, when he at- 
ee pm 0, the councils "of 


1 4 


"Todo evil, hae good may Come of ir ſell 


to be the detefted principle of Jean: It may” 


now be called Facubiniſm, with the addition that 


it has hitherto produced nothing but evi; nor 


is it poſſible for gacd ever to ariſe out of it, as 
1 \vaturel * of * enn $7 wrt 
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"Yue ich — dme to Rds; Abd £0 leave 
Jaſper Wilſon, Eſq. in his il1-boding prophetic 
phreney, regardleſs of His treacherous poſt 


ſeript; which, like the reſt, labours to foment 
diſcontent and ſedition among the people; in- 
ſult and contempt towards the miniſter, mixes 


with a hypocritical profeſſion of friendſhip fer 
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